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“The line between those willing to 
live in the future, and those who insist on 
tarrying in the past is daily being drawn 
more sharply. The suspicion is growing .. . 
that it is the Army and Navy brass hats who 
are not quite up to specifications. Perhaps 
the time has come to get them out of there 
and turn the job of winning the war—which 
we have not yet begun to win—over to men 

who are aware that the 
date is August, 1942.—-From 
an Editorial in the Chicago 
Sun. 


For those who will not be Mentally Marooned 

















Contention and confusion continue to characterize 
activities of local Selective Service boards. On the one 
hand, is the President’s counsel to defer all married men. 
regardless of financial status; on the other, persistent 
pressure from War Dep’t to meet increasingly heavy 
quotas. In this dilemma, a minority of boards are defer- 
ring married men; letting quotas go unfilled. Majority 
continue practice of drafting married men where neces- 
sary, reviewing each individual case. 


Insiders now realize that reserve pool of 18-19 year- 
olds is much smaller than estimated. Many youngsters 
have already enlisted in various branches of service; 
others are pledged for induction upon completion of 
education .And of course these young men are automat- 
ically inducted as they reach 20th birthday. There’s 
general agreement that Selective Service law will be 
amended to include 18-19 group, but this action isn’t 
expected until after fall election. 


The War Manpower Commission is considering rec- 
ommending to President that all voluntary enlistments 
be discontinued. Move is backed by Selective Service, U- 
S. Employment Service, and WMC labor-management 
advisory committee, on ground that it will prevent loss 
to armed services of badly-needed skilled workers. How- 
ever, both Army and Navy strongly oppose move. 


One recent move to ease situation: Army has begun 
experimental draft of 1-B men, deferred for minor 
physical defects. They'll be accepted for limited mili- 
tary service. Number thus classified is known to be enor- 
mous (estimates range from 1,000,000 upwards) and 
percentage increases rapidly as older men are called for 
induction, It is probable that most 1-B men will even- 
tually be in domestic military service, relieving more 
physically fit for combat duty abroad. 


. —U. S:- military authorities this week an- 
nounced a single plane attack on remote military 
installation in southeastern Iceland; fifth in- 
stance of Nazi air activity over the island in 
two weeks Panama Canal Zone this week 
underwent first general air-raid alarm when a 
plane, not immediately identified as friendly, 
touched off elaborate defense system. 








INDIA: Gandhi's inconsistent course is obviously a 
desperate effort at political blackmail. Where, fortnight 
ago, he was saying, “we won't fail to resist the Japan- 
ese with all our might,” he now threatens negotiations 
with the enemy. By such threats he hopes to wrest im- 
portant concessions from governing British. Not only 
will the effort fail, but Indian independence movement 
will lose much sentimental support enjoyed in U. S- 


By the time you read this, the All-India Congress 
will have met and approved the civil disobedience pro- 
gram proposed by Gandhi. Action on this campaign is 











prophesies eae 


BLACK MARKET: Higgins testimony 
will clear the way for long-overdue investi- 
gation. Fact that steel, and other rationed 
commodities can be had “at a price” has 
been widely accepted in business circles. 


CARGO PLANES: Publicity is too potent 


to ignore. Begins to look as though we will 
really get some modern freight transporta- 
tion. Most favorable omen is endorsement 
of WPB chief, Donald Nelson. 


SECOND FRONT: Every once in a while 
we throw out the reminder that it needn’t 
necessarily be a European front. There’s 
Africa, just for example. 


SPAIN: Army opposes further collabora- 
tion with Axis. There’s keen rivalry between 
this group and the Falange. Watch closely. 


expected to follow in a couple of weeks. Beyond this 
point, it is difficult to anticipate what may happen. But 
a “back-down” by Britain certainly is not to be expected. 


RUSSIA: We continue minority opinion that Nazis 
will presently stabilize a line ; turn much of their strength 
elsewhere, for offensive or defensive purposes. 


JAPAN: Jap forces, landing fortnight ago in the 
Gona-Buna area, of New Guinea, have pushed thru 60 
jungle miles to capture village and small airport of 
Kokoda, just 60 air miles from great Allied base of Port 
Moresby. No report of attempted reinforcements. 


EGYPT: Most significant development of week is 
entrance of huge British Halifax bombers, veterans of 
many raids on Germany. These now join U. S. Army 
fliers in blasting Tobruk and other Axis supply bases, 
and in attacking enemy supply craft in Mediterranean. 
Substantial damage reported to merchant ships, and to 
enemy lighters cruising Libyan coast under escort- Lon 
don says British sub has sunk 800-ton Italian steamer ; 


Din. 


Publisher. 


damaged another. 


«»--—Guards in 
our defense plants 
are to receive in- 
structions in_ self- 
defense. Method will 
be termed jeep jitsu. 















Qube 


“He Who Never Quotes, is Never Quoted”—Charles Haddon Spurgeon 





“The Russians are not fighting for 
us; they are fighting for themselves. 
After the Battle of Britain it was 
America which came to our aid. The 
Russians at that time were Germany’s 
allies, and only now are facing the 
Germans.”—Lapy Astor, Virginia-born 
member o‘ British Parliament, in a 
statement widely criticized by British 
press and other sources. 

“ ” 

“We are aware of what it is impos- 
sible to do by air, and are proceed- 
ing with plans to do_ it.”—Gen’l 
Harotp L. Georce, Air Transport 
Command. 


“ee ” 


“The church will not be represented 
at tomorrow’s peace table unless to- 
day it participates in the blood, sweat 
and tears of total war.”—Dr. Harry N. 
Hoitmes, World Alliance for Interna- 
tional Friendship Through the 
Churches. 


“ce ” 


“Nobody ever fought his best mere- 
ly to preserve the status quo.”— 
JAMES B. Reston, in his book, Pre- 
lude to Victory. 


“ ” 


“If this war lasts another year or 
two, women will move in large num- 
bers into important executive and 
managerial positions. Then there'll be 
the puzzler of what to do about it 
when the war is over and men come 
back.”—Dr. C. L. Maze, addressing 
Nat’l Office Management Assn. 

“ ’” 

“Go ahead and tell them, son. We’ll 
kill the source of our supply, but the 
tallow might as well go with the hide.” 
—ANDREW JACKSON Hiccins, New Or- 
leans shipbuilder, to his son, Frank, 
testifying to a congressional commit- 
tee on prevalence of “black market” 
steel. 


~ May we 


Clade 


you on that?” 





“| just like soldiering.”—Serst. 
Mitton A. Crews, explaining why he 
had never sought a furlough in 14 
years of Army service. 

“ ” 

“Today, instead of swooning, or 
breaking into tears, the modern wom- 
an will swear—and then do something 
constructive to improve a situation. 
It is, in my view, a great advance upon 
the old methed.”—Dr. M. F. ASHLEY 
MonTaGvgE, in the journal, Psychiatry. 

“ ” 

“The women are learning three 
times as fast as any men I’ve ever 
trained.”—Capt. Max Barron, veteran 
Army officer, commenting on _ the 
WAAC. 

“ ” 

“Let us refuse this product of evil 
industry in any way, shape or form. 
We had rather walk than ride on tires 
made of alcohol.”—An Ardent Pro- 
hibitionist, in a letter to the Nash- 
ville Banner. 

“ ” 

“Sir, it has been aquating assiduous- 
ly, and | am now going to dehydrate 
my socks.”—A. P. HerBert, M. P., cru- 
sading against pompous words, nota- 
bly “dehydrate” which is having 
quite a run in London. 


“ ” 


“Let’s give our flag a permanent 
wave!”—Eppie CANTOR victory slogan. 


“We are not fighting for women’s 
rights. We are now fighting for hu- 
man rights, and in that fight women 
must have an essential place.”—Dr. 
MINNIE L. MArFFetTtT, president, Nat’l 
Federation Business & Professional 
Women’s Clubs. 


“ee %” 


“Certainly, the WAVE’s will wear 
enough makeup to be human!”—Miss 
MILpRED H. McAFEE, director, women’s 
naval reserve corps. 


“ ”” 


“The birds we're most likely to see 
are blackbirds with white crosses on 
them, with bombs under their wings 
and machine guns in their bills.”— 
A Citizen of Dover, England, comment- 
ing on fact that bluebirds are unknown 
in the White Cliffs region. 


“ ” 


“The success of Hitler is due to a 
very large extent to the fact that he 
is the only known combatant of the 
last war who came out of it with no 
sense of relief that four years of suf- 
fering were over.”—RAaovuL bE Roussy 
DE SALES, in his book, The Making of 
Tomorrow. 


“ ”? 


“If India isn’t freed now, the hidden 
discontent will burst forth into a wel- 
come to the Japanese should the lat- 
ter land in India. We can avoid such 
a calamity if we are free.”—MoHANDAS 
K. GANDHI. 


e ”? 


“There will not be a second front 
here any more than elsewhere in the 
world. The Axis and the Tri-Partite 
powers have in their hands the means 
of victory.”—BENITO MUSSOLINI, speak- 
ing in northeast Italy, near Slovenian 
border. 
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Inferior Planes 


By Mas. AL WILLIAMS 
Aviation Editor, Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers 
The United States of America, rich- 
est country in the world, with practi- 
cally unlimited raw materials and 
mass-production facilities unequalled 
anywhere else, and with the most 
motor-wise and engineeringly talented 
people, is sending forth machines in- 
ferior in performance to what these 
measly, despicable Japs and Germans 

give their fighting men. 

If Americans knew as much about 
our planes as the enemy does, the 
chances are they’d get something done. 
That’s the trouble with censorship; it 
serves to cover up deficiencies. 

We have yet to place on the Euro- 
pean front or on the Japanese front 
one single-seater fighter with perform- 
ance superior to that of the enemy 
fighters. The public has been deluged 
with “super - charged advertising” 
about our 575-mile-an-hour fighting 
planes (down hill), our better engines 
and what-not than those of the Japs 
and the Germans. But still the Japs 
and Nazis are running rings around 
our fighters. 

The only edge we have in fighting 
these rats is in our superb and unbeat- 
able American airmen. 

Nazi single-seater fighters can out- 
perform our best single-seater fighters 
today, and they have since the begin- 
ning of the war. They haven't out- 
performed the British Spitfires. 

The Jap Zeros are out-performing 
the best ship-board fighters we can 
send against them. 

The tragedy is that some field lead- 
ers will probably eventually get the 
axe, when the fact is that the field 
leader is entirely dependent on the 
equipment furnished him. 

We only kid ourselves.,\by a lot of 
streamlined words, unless we boot out 
those responsible for the inferior 
planes supplied to our fighting men. 
The future of our country depends on 
adopting that hard-boiled policy. 


AGE—Vs. Youth 

England is divided into the “old” 
and the “young.” The young hate and 
attack the old: in the services, in gov- 
ernment, in literature and art. The 
old can afford to pretend to ignore 
the young, quietly hoping they will 
be killed. The old have entrenched 
themselves into all the best civilian 
positions. But it is in literature that 
one notices these tendencies most. 
Called back into literary editorships 
and book reviewing, the old praise 
their contemporaries, attack or ignore 
the young. A new literary movement 
is growing up in England on this ba- 
sis of the war between the young men 
in the army and the old men who are 
out of it. And literature reflects move- 
ments which go far beyond itself.— 
STEPHEN Spenper, “London Letter,” 
Common Sense, 7-'42. 


CENSORSHIP 

During the last war hugs and kisses 
via letter were not censored. One sol- 
dier ended his letter “Goodbye, my 
dear, for the present. Yours, Jack. 

“X-X-X-X-X-X, P. S. I hope the cen- 
sor doesn’t object to these crosses.” 
The censor added: “Certainly not! 
X-X-X-X-X-X-X.” 

But things are a bit different now. 
Parade (7-26-42) tells of a young lady 
in Sebring, Fla., who received a letter 
from a boy friend serving with the 
AEF in Australia. All she found when 
she opened the envelope was a slip of 
paper: “Your boy friend still loves 
you, but he talks too much.” The slip 
was signed, ‘Censor.” 


DEMOCRACY— 
Vs. Dictatorship 
Democracy works by force of habit, 


dictatorship by the habit of force.— 
The American Mercury, 8-42. 


DOCTORS—In Wartime 

Dr. John Moorhead of New York was 
in the midst of a lecture before a 
group of civilian surgeons in Hawaii 
last winter when the Japs struck their 
vicious blow. Lecturer and audience 
rushed to the operating room of the 
Tripler General Hospital. As _ the 
wounded were wheeled in, Dr. Moor- 
head demonstrated his methods then 
and there. Just as he was in the midst 
of an operation, a high officer of the 
U. S. Army thrust his head in the door 
and called, “I don’t want to interrupt 
you, doctor—just to tell you that 
you're in the Army now!” 

He had been commissioned to the 
Medical Corps even while he operated. 
—Morris Markey, Liberty, 8-8-'42. 





Russia Will Win in °42! —“Before 
snow again blankets the blood-soaked 
battlefields, Hitler will have lost the 
Russian war.” 


Thus, PrerrE VAN Passen (author 
Days of Our Years; The Time is NOW) 
in Look (8-11-42). He adds that after 
14 mos of war, USSR has just begun 
to fight. New armies of several hun- 
dred divisions are being drilled; one 
army of 4,000,000 will reach fighting 
front by midsummer. Russia’s output 
of war materials is at new high. 
Author quotes Allgemeine Deutsche 
Zeitung “The real Red Army we have 
not met as yet.” But what if Japan 
strikes in Siberia? “Russia would have 
to stabilize a strong defensive line on 
one front, using her major resources 
for an all-out offensive on the other.” 
In that case “final decision . . . could 
hardly be expected this year.” 


Article has stimulated much inter- 
est (and boosted Look circulation). 
Some Washington insiders express 
hope, but grave doubt that author's 
data is accurate. (“How Russia Will 
Defeat Hitler’). 


“ ” 


What is the “Kenny Method”’?—So 
much has been written on the method 
of treating infantile paralysis, origin- 
ated by Sister Elizabeth Kenny—and 
so many claims made, that an air- 
clearing article would seem to be in 
order. 

Rosert Maris, writing in Hygeia 
(8-42) tells us that the Kenny Method 
is not a cure for Arterior Poliomye- 
litis, but a treatment to relieve symp- 
toms of the disease, and to prevent 
disabilities. Often, what is diagnosed 
as “paralysis” is in reality a muscle 
spasm, Under the Kenny Method, in 
such cases, the muscles and voluntary 
nerve centers are re-educated. The 
Method does not treat true paralysis, 
resulting from nerve destruction, but 
has been outstandingly successful in 
preventing deformities and disabili- 
ties. (“What is the Kenny Treatment 
for Infantile Paralysis?” ) 
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FORTITUDE—English 


The home of a 72-year-old lady, in 
Plymouth, was destroyed. After three 
nights and days spent in a crowded 
shelter her husband suggested that 
they commit suicide. She picked up 
her handbag and clipped him over the 
head. “That'll bring you to your 
senses,” she shouted. “Kill ourselves 
and let that bloke Hitler win? Not 
us!”—BarBAaRA Heoore, Courage-Meter 
for America,” Coronet, 7-'42. 


FRIENDS 


Secretary of State Elihu Root and 
his fellow cabinet members were dis- 
cussing a very wealthy man whose 
brusque manner had made him uni- 
versally disliked. 

“Well, one thing I will say about 
him,” said one cabinet member. “He 
never bothers anyone to get positions 
for his friends.” 

“That certainly is in his favour,” 
admitted Root, “unless—” 

“Unless what?” 

“Unless he has no friends.”—Mil- 
waukee Journal. 


GOLF—In Wartime 

Victory Gardens in golf club areas 
have caused a revision in local rules. 
This year a ball may be moved two 
club-lengths from broccoli, tomatoes 
and lettuce, without penalty. If you’re 
lying close to a cabbage and have 
played 5 or more strokes, the new 
rules allow you to play the cabbage 
from that point on.—HekrsB GrRaFFIs, 
“Hanging on the Lip,’ Golfing, 7-'42. 


HUMILITY 

Harvard’s Emerson Hall was in the 
process of construction. The design 
included an inscription over the door- 
way which the Department of Philos- 
ophy had decided should read, “Man 
is the measure of all things.” But 
President Eliot quietly decided other- 
wise. When the professors returned 
from the summer vacation they found 
the building essentially complete, and 
eut into the stone were the words, 
“What is man that Thou art mindful 
of him?’—Dr. James B. CONANT, 
Pres., Harvard U., “A Statement of 
Faith,” Vital Speeches of the Day, 7- 
15-42. 


INNOCENCE 

After listening to the usual damag- 
ing comparison between girls of today 
and the girls of years ago, pert Miss 
Teenage remarked: “Well, if they 
were all so darned innocent, how did 
chey know when to blush?’’—Christian 
Science Monitor. 


“ 


The motion picture, Mrs. Miniver, 
based on JAN STRUTHER’S popular novel 
of the same name (Harcourt, $2) is al- 
ready marked as one of the fine pro- 
ductions of owr era. 

The picture concludes on the mar- 
tial strains of Onward Christian Sol 
diers, while the vicar (Henry Wil- 
coxon) stands stalwart and fearless, in 
his beloved little church, with its shat- 
tered roof exposing the sky, and reaf- 
firms, to his people, a quiet, but 
quenchless faith in the future. We 
hear him now: 

“We, in this quiet corner of Eng- 
land, have suffered the loss of friends 
very dear to us. Some close to this 
church. George West, choir boy. 
James Ballard, station master and 
bell ringer, and the proud winner, only 
an hour before his death of the Beldon 
Cup for his beautiful Miniver Rose. 
And our hearis go out in sympathy 
to the two families who share the 
cruel loss of a young girl who was 
married at this altar only two weeks 
ago. The homes of many of us have 
been destroyed and the lives of young 


...in the home, and in the heart... ” 


scarcely a household that hasn’t been 
struck to the heart. And why? Surely 
you must have asked yourselves this 
question. Why, in all conscience, 
should these be the ones to suffer. 
Children, old people, a young girl at 
the height of her loveliness. Why 
these? Are these our soldiers? Are 
these our fighters? Why should they 
be sacrificed? I shall tell you why. 
Because this is not only a war of sol- 
diers in uniform, it is a war of the 
people—of all the people—and it must 
be fought, not only on the battlefield, 
but in the cities and in the villages, 
in the factories and on the farms, in 
the home and in the heart of every 
man, woman and child who loves free- 
dom! Well, we have buried our dead 
but we shall not forget them. Instead, 
they will inspire us with an unbreak- 
able determination to free ourselves 
and those who come after us from the 
tyranny and terror that threatens to 
strike us down. This is the people’s 
war! Itis our war! We are the fight- 
ers! Fight it, then! Fight it with all 
that is in us! And may God defend 








and old have been taken. There’s_ the right.” 
LITTLE THINGS— “How did you get the world together 
i clini so quickly,” queried her father. 
Significance “That was easy,” exulted Joan, “I 
I remember how one day, (during 


the Versailles Peace Conference) I 
was lunching at a small table in the 
Crillon when one of the “high-ups” 
of our Peace Delegation came in and 
asked to sit with me. He was furi- 
ous. He was a scientist, but “Don’t 
talk to me,” he said, with ample em- 
phasis, “about the individual not 
counting in history. Don’t talk to me 
about the inevitable movement only 
of ‘the great social forces.’ I have 
just sat in for two hours and seen 
one of the worst boundaries possible 
drawn up solely because Lloyd 
George’s breakfast hadn’t agreed with 
him.”—James Trustow Apams, “The 
Peace and the Post-War World,” Bar- 
ron’s, 7-20-'42. 


MAN—And the World 


One Sunday afternoon, in order to 
have a little rest, Daddy tore a pic- 
ture of the map of the world from a 
newspaper, sheared it into a number 
of odd-shaped pieces, and sent Joan 
into the living room to “put the world 
together again.” 

He hoped for an hour of quiet but in 
five minutes Joan was back, announc- 
ing that the map of the world was all 
laid out on the floor. 


turned the pieces over and on the oth- 
er side, I saw the picture of a man. I 
just put the man together right and 
when the man was together right, the 
world was right.”"—Pavt SpricHer. 
The Penninsula Light, mag. of Penn- 
insula Life Ins. Co., 7-'42. 


POINT OF VIEW 

Speaking to one of his friends at 
the club, a man said, “What’s the 
matter with you Jim? You look as 
though you had lost your last friend.” 
“You would, too, if you had been 
through what I’ve been through.” 
“What happened?” “I got home last 
night and found that my wife had 
taken my car and run away with an- 
other man.” “My God, man! Not 
your new car!”—Horace Dutton Tart, 
in his autobiography Memories and 
Opinions, (Macmillan, $3.50). 


PRICES—Controlled 


The story is going around about an 
unfortunate chap who opened a retail 
store last March. To attract customers 
he offered his wares at very low bar- 
gain prices. And now his low prices 
for that month constitute his price 
ceiling.—WIL.LArp L. Tuorp, Ed., Dun’s 
Review, 7-42, 
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News of the New 





AVIATION: “Flight Strips” (emer- 
gency landing areas located near 
highways) are now under construction 
in Atlantic seaboard region. These 
“strips,” capable of landing largest 
Army bombers, must have clear ap- 
proach; be located near wooded areas, 
so planes may be dispersed and con- 
cealed. Will serve civilian aviation 
emergencies after war. 

Early production of all-plastic train- 
er planes is now assured. Fairchild 
AT-13, twin-engine plane, designed to 
train full bomber crews, has passed 
every gov't test. Made almost entirely 
with plywood, molded with plastic res- 


ins under heat and pressure. Only 
strategic materials are in engine 
mounts, cowlings and tubular steel 


mounts for bomb racks. 
iT7 ” 

CONSERVATION: WPB announces 
program to salvage 100 million pounds 
of essential chemicals from waste 
paints. Mfgrs are asked to reclaim 
paint usually wasted in assembly-line 
spraying. Recent improvements in 
technique make it practicable to re- 
claim “sludge” from overspray. Nearly 
all war products are now mass-painted. 

“ ” 

MEDICINE: Seven yrs ago Am. 
Medical Ass'n disapproved vitamin 
compounds (or mixtures) referring to 
use of such products as “shotgun vita- 
min therapy.” Now, they will ‘“‘con- 
sider” acceptance of products contain- 
ing several vitamins, provided they 
meet set standards. But Dr. Morris 
Fishbein, editor of A. M. A. journal, 
makes it clear that this isn’t indis- 


criminate endorsement of vitamin 
mixtures. 
American Committee on Maternal 


Welfare announced this week that 
deaths in child-birth have been cut 
“more than a third, in less than a dec- 
ade.” Maternal death rate in 1930 was 
67 per 10,000 live births; in 1939, 40 
per 10,000. Committee believes loss 
can be reduced to half, thru full use 
of modern medical, nursing and hos- 
pital facilities. 
“ ” 

RADIO: The “pocket radio” every- 
one has been forecasting is here, at 
last; but you aren’t likely to own one 
until after the war. Receiver 6 inches 
high, 2 inches thick, was described to 
300 experts attending Institute of Ra- 
dio Engineers convention at Cleve- 
land, recently. Crystal receiver fits 
into ear like device for hard-of-hear- 
ing. Receiver contains two small bat- 
teries, and tubes size of peanuts. 


REVENGE 

For lack of an older subject, a Ges- 
tapo agent in Holland questioned a 
little boy. “Have you a picture of Hit- 
ler hanging in your house?” 

“Nope,” said the boy. 

“Have you a picture of Goering or 
von Ribbentrop hanging in your 
house?” persisted the Gestapo agent. 

“Nope,” the boy replied again. “But 
when my daddy gets out of the con- 
centration camp he said he’s going to 
hang them all.’ —Knickerbocker Week- 
ly, 7-20-42, 


SPORTS—Indolence in 


A famous all-round sportsman was 
extremely disappointed in his son who 
seemed to take no interest in athletics. 
To please his father, the youth tried 
out for all the sports, but did not 
shine in any. ° 

At Oxford the lad did find one to 
his liking and became known the 
world over as one of England’s finest 
race drivers. His father was none 
too pleased with the choice, and one 
day asked his son what there was 
about car racing that appealed to him. 

“Well,” replied the boy, “it’s the 
finest sport I know at which you can 
sit down.”—The Autocar, 6-29-'42. 


STUDY 


The late Bishop Candler of Atlanta 
told this little story about worldly 
parsons. 

A man of the world indeed was a 
certain preacher in Philadelphia—a 
great fox hunter—whom a Spruce 
street Quaker took in hand. 

“Friend,” said the Quaker, “I un- 
derstand thee’s clever at fox-catching.” 

“I have few equals and no superiors 
at that sport,” the parson complacent- 
ly replied. 

“Nevertheless, friend,” said the 
Quaker, “if I were a fox I would hide 
where thee would never find me.” 

“Where would that be?” asked the 
minister with a frown. 

“Friend,” replied the Quaker, 
“*twould be in thy study!”—St. Louts 
Globe-Democrat. 


TACITURNITY 


By one of those strange coinci- 
dences, two sailors who had served 
together on the Lerington met at a 
Chicago Service Men's Recreation cen- 
ter. A hostess standing by expected 
something more than the laconic 
greeting, “Whaddya know?” made by 
one sailor, and the reply, “Nothing 
much,” followed by a complete silence 
as the two gazed out over Lake Michi- 
gan.—Karte Masses, “Front Views and 
Profiles, Chicago Tribune, 7-29-'42. 





If the corner grocer soaks you an ex- 


tra nickel on some _ price-ceilinged 
commodity, you can now sue him for 
a maximum of $50, according to Leon 
Henderson, who added that similar ac- 
tion may be taken by tenants in de- 
fense-rental areas, after Aug. 1, 
against landlords who do not observe 
regulations of OPA regarding rents. 

Yank, the AEF weekly, now has 
short-wave news broadcast called 
“G. I.” (Gov't Issue). Editors will not 
confirm rumor bathing beauties are to 
be barred from its pages. Latest is- 
sue continues display of partially-clad 
feminine forms. Yank is now also ot- 
fered to service men in U. S. 

With congressional approval vir- 
tually clinched, long-sought merger of 
Western-Union and Postal will soon 
be effected... A St. Louis Lutheran 
church is now holding 2 a. m. serv- 
ices for defense workers. . . Hard hit 
by selective service, movies, report- 
edly, will spend millions in frantic 
search for new actors and technical 
aids... American soldiers in Far 
East are giving Post office Dep’t 
headache, sending home thousands of 
souvenirs from wrecked Jap planes. 

Youngsters in the “Little Hell” dis- 
trict, back of Chicago’s Gold Coast, 
selling “Victory Lemonade” for war 
relief, counsel patron to bring his 
own sugar... Rushing to beat the 
Aug. 1 ban on phonograph recordings, 
the big name bands, last week, were 
waxing numbers that normally would 
not have been scheduled before De- 
cember. . . Motion picture stars, in 
the last six months, have travelled a 
distance equal to 30 times around the 
world, to entertain soldiers and boost 
war bond sales. 

Statisticians say that because of 
higher health standards, young couples 
getting married this year have far bet- 
ter chance of celebrating Golden Wed- 
ding anniversary than did newlyweds 
of the ’90’s—that is, if they stay mar- 
ried. .-. Illinois couple last week cele- 
brated their Golden Wedding anniver- 
sary by eating wedding cake sealed in 
a box 50 yrs. ago. It was fruit cake, 
and still palatable. 
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VACATION 

“I’ve had a vacation,” said Timo- 
thy Brown; “a fine one, though I 
have not left the town. I merely va- 
cated my worries and fears; at once 
became younger by fairly five years. 

“I vacated my ruts, and began t9 
enjoy my regular humdrum but use- 
ful employ. I changed my outlook and 
vision of life, and made it a pastime 
instead of a strife. 

“I’ve had a vacation—not vacant, a 
bore, but fuller and freer than ever 
before; the best vacation, for fat or 
lean—a change of the seeing, instead 
of the scene.”—Amos R, WELLS, Sun- 
shine. 





Fight One More Round! 


This, our Librarian reports, is 
the selection most frequently re- 
quested by subscribers. What fa- 
vorite bit would you like reprint- 
ed? Let us know, and we'll try to 
oblige.—EbitTor. 

Fight one more round. When 
your feet are so tired that you have 
to shuffle back to the center of the 
ring, fight one more round. When 
your arms are so tired that you 
cau hardly lift your hands to come 
on guard, fight one more round. 
When your nose is bleeding, and 
your eyes are black, and you are so 
tired that you wish your opponent 
would crack you one on the jaw and 
put you to sleep, fight one more 
round—remembering that the man 
who fights one more round is never 
whipped.—James J. CorBert. 











W AR—Action 

The military expert was talking to 
General Mikhailovitch, leader of the 
Yugoslav guerrillas. 

“Your Chetniks are making prepara- 
tions to blow up a strategic bridge,” 
said the expert, “They can’t do it, you 
know.” 

He waited a moment but General 
Mikhailovitch said nothing. 

“In the first place, the bridge is too 
strongly guarded. The Germans never 
do anything by halves. Thoroughness! 
Blitz! It’s hopeless to oppose them.” 


American Scene 





We Share Our Snhopring 

“T’d like a can of sardines and a box 
of crackers.” 

This “doubling - up - to - save-rubber” 
campaign is nothing new to us who 
live in FHA meadows, because we’ve 
long been on a co-operative basis. 

When one of the mortgaged house- 
holders decides to go to the shopping 
center, he yells out: “Yoo, hoo, Mrs. 
Brown, I’m going to town. Want any- 
thing?” 

This procedure is repeated at sev- 
eral homes in the neighborhood until 
he has quite a long list of things to 
order, which include such items as a 
spool of No. 2 white thread for Mrs. 
Jones; a half-dozen of those extra 
large dish towels that were advertised 
at sale price; a pound of Mr. Jones’ 
favorite smoking tobacco and a quart 
of ice cream for the little Joneses. 

It has reached the point now that if 
anyone goes to the store for a mere 
loaf of bread he is considered unpatri- 
otic. Unless the rear seat of his car 
is filled with groceries when he re- 
turns to the mortgaged land he is not 
a good American. 

To be sure, it requires a bit of book- 
keeping to make all these purchases 


come out even with the neighbors. If 
you fail to take advantage of a sale 
price, you’re the loser, because the av- 
erage housewife knows to the half- 
mill the exact cost of every article she 
is ordering. Junior’s arithmetic and 
the office adding machine have been 
put to work many times in an effort 
to strike a balance on the day’s trans- 
actions. 

If the war has not developed one 
other good trait for Americans it has 
shorn them of snobbishness—particu- 
larly if you chance to live in an area 
like FHA meadows. 

Not only do we know how the other 
half of the world lives, but it is rather 
amusing to tell Mrs. Jones the cleaner 
said he would have to work an extra 
day to take that wine spot out of her 
dress. And you should have heard 
Jones yell when he saw the fancy 
shorts Mrs. Smith bought for him that 
day. 

Of course, the FHA didn’t foresee 
all this community spirit when the 
mortgage deal was hatched up, but it 
is working out successfully and, as 
Mrs. Jones says, “‘we’ve got to live to- 
gether out here for twenty years so 
we might as well make the best of it.” 
—Kansas City Star. 








General Mikhailovitch said nothing. 

“You can’t be sure of your dyna- 
mite, either, which is made of boot- 
legged underground chemicals. Sup- 
pose it doesn’t go off? Suppose a Nazi 
fifth column mixed in with your Chet- 
niks knows all about it and they’re 
waiting to grab your men at the 
bridge? Suppose—” 

B-A-N-G! 

“What was that?” cried the military 
expert, jumping. 


“That,” said the General calmly, 
“was the bridge. My men just blew 
it up.” — The American Hebrew, 
7-25-'42. 


WAR—Co-operation 

Two farmers were sitting outside 
the village church under a big tree 
one hot Sunday morning discussing 
the war situation. 

“Heard from your boy since what 
them Japs did out at Pearl Harbor, 
Harry?” 


“Yep. Got a card just last week say- 
in’ he was O. K. and not to worry.” 

“Lot of talk on what us folks back 
home can do to help out while our 
boys are fightin’. What you plannin’ 
to do, Harry?” 

“Me? I dunno. Guess I'll keep on 
plowin’.’—Printed Words, 7-42. 


WOMEN—In Industry 

While walking thru a Birmingham 
(Eng.) plant, I noticed a woman well 
along in middle age performing what 
looked like a job requiring great phys- 
ical exertion. I asked the manager 
if the work was not too heavy for her. 
He said, “We thought it was and gave 
her lighter work to do. She went to 
the foreman and protested bitterly 
against the change. The foreman ex- 
plained the reason, but she answered, 
‘This is what I did in the last war— 
what makes you think I can’t do it 
now?’—Evunice Meyer, Publ. of the 
Washington Post. 
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August, 1914 
By JoHN MASEFIELD 





Fittingly enough, England's Poet 
Laureate came to his honored post 
with the rise of the Labor Party, in 
1930. Roustabout, common seaman, 
and once a bartender on New York's 
East Side, Masefield’s lines often sear 
with a burning beauty that is the 
brand of troubled toil, 

August, 1914, from which we lift a 
few stanzas, was written on a little 
chalk hill, near the poet's home. Mase- 
field served in World War I, and was 
gassed. Six weeks ago, his son, Lewis, 
was killed in action “far from home.” 





These homes, this valley spread below 
me here, 

The rooks, the tilted stacks, the beasts 
in pen, 

Have been the heartfelt things past- 
speaking dear 

To unknown generations of dead men. 


Who, century after century, held these 
farms, 

And, looking out to watch the chang- 
ing sky, 

Heard, as 
alarms 


we hear, the rumors and 

Of war at hand and danger pressing 
nigh. 

And knew, as we know, that the 
message meant 

The breaking off of ties, the loss of 
friends, 

Death, like a miser getting in his rent, 

And no new stones laid where the 
trackway ends... 


Then sadly rose and left the well-loved 
Downs, 

And so by ship to sea, and knew no 
more 

The fields of home, 
market towns, 

Nor the dear outline of the English 
shore... 


the byres, the 


And died (uncouthly, most) in foreign 
lands 

For some idea but dimly understood 

Of an English city never built by 
hands 

Which love of England prompted and 
made good. 

(Macmillan, 1919). 


(s00d Stories 


YOU CAN USE... 


There’s the yarn about the trainee 
who joined the Commando Squad be- 
cause he thought it easier to float 
than to walk. Given orders to jump 
and meet an Army truck at a selected 
rendezvous, at two thousand feet he 
couldn't get the rip-cord to work; at 
fifteen hundred it failed; at a thou- 
sand he was going down like all out- 
doors. “Hell,” he said, “that’s the 
Army. I bet the truck won’t even be 
there.”—Durez Molder, mag. of Durez 
Plastics and Chemicals, Inc. 











“I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE” 


Dr. Hersest GRAF 
Stage Director, Metropolitan 
Opera House 

Once while I was rehearsing 
with Tuscanini in Salzburg, some- 
one asked him to verify a report 
that Charles Kullman, the Ameri- 
can singer, would sing the part of 
Walter von Stolzing in the 
“Meistersinger.” 

“And why not?” replied the 
Maestro who had chosen him. 
Because he has no paunch?” 








An attractive young lady reported 
for work at an Exchange store at 
Camp Callan, Calif. All went well un- 
til a customer, obviously an officer, 
asked, “Do you have lieutenant’s bars 
for sale?” The young lady thought a 
moment, then replied, “No, we haven’t. 
But we do have Mr. Good Bars.”— 
Range Finder. 

“ ” 

At a recent army medical exam‘na- 
tion, the oculist asked a recruit to 
read the top line of a test card which 
ran: HVBQIBTF K Z. 

After a silence of several seconds, 
the oculist asked impatiently, “Surely 
you must be able to read letters of 
that size?” 


“Sure, I can see the letters,” an- 
swered the recruit. “But I can’t pro- 
nounce those foreign words.” 

“ ” 

On a streetcar platform a Nazi was 
boasting that he had eaten the special- 
ties of the region in every occupied 
country. 


“I’ve eaten the foie-gras of Stras- 
bourg,” he said, “cheese from Munster 
and Edam, Brussels sprouts, etc., 
etc.” 


“And when do you plan to try Eng- 
lish salt?” asked one of his listeners 
ironically—La Libre Belgique, Bel- 
gium underground newspaper. 


“ ” 


A battalion on recent maneuvers in 
Louisiana had been ordered to end ac- 
tion. It was pouring rain and the boys 
were standing knee deep in mud. As 
the order was given, one rookie piped 
up: 

“Swell! Now let’s all sing ‘God bless 
America—and leave out Louisiana.’” 


WISECRACKS 
of the Week 


If they start drafting women, will 
they call it the Lass Roundup?— 
Chicago Tribune. 

“ 3s. 

To those who complain of the 
war’s cost: “There’s a fate worse 
than debt.—The Alert, Fort Mac- 
Arthur, Calif. 

“ ” 

Maybe you can’t make a silk purse 
out of a sow’s ear, but a silk stock- 
ing certainly improves a calf.—The 
Journal of the Amer. Med. Ass'n. 

“ ” 

People become quieter when they 
get older. They’ve more to keep 
quiet about.—Quoted by Sir PHILIP 
Gress, in his book America Speaks. 

“ ” 

The Pledge of Allegiance is being 
revised to read: “One ration, indi- 
visible-—Sales Management. 











A ship’s passenger discovered he’d 
left his toothbrush in the washroom 
and hastened back to recover it, only 
to find another man using it. 

“Pardon me, but that’s my tooth- 
brush you're using,” he said. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry,” exclaimed the 
other man apologetically. “I thought 
it belonged to the boat.”"—The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. 








